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.fcResearch has shown that the majority of Americans 
Concept of' life after death in some form. To 



believe in the tfoncept of- life after death in some ^ 

investigate the^jeffects df afterlife anxiety on wellness in the 
elderly, 293 Loi^.Angeles elderly were interviewed. An afterlife 
anxiety measure ^nd mea^sures of physical and psychologial health were 
administered. Pearson correlations failed to support the hypothesis 
that Afterlife anxiety would be related to well-being. However, shall 
effects were noted for time perception and setting: elders who 
perceived time as slow, and those who lived in institutions, tended'^ 
to feel mhre anxious about life after death. No .demographic .data were 
related to afterlife anxiety. The^ low correlations may be due to the 
complex na^ture of the -afterlife anxiety variable, which demonstrates 
poor, results empirically, indicating a need for further research. 
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Af terl if e 



Abstract 

Two' hundred and ninety three Los Angeles elderly were 
administered an afterlife an>tiety it^m and several measures 
of wellness in order to test the rerlationship between 
alfterlife anxiety and well-being. Pearson correlations 
failed to support the hypothesis, although small effects were 
noted for time perception and setting: That is 'elders who 
perceivfd time as slow, and those who lived in institutions, 



tended to -feel more anxious about life after death. 
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■ ' •. A-fterli-fe 

• - • . .2 

Belief in the afterlife has- traditionaLly been a popular 
concept * and . onp which gerontologists and other social 
science , investigators are researching* with renewed vigour, 
Qne recent poll by ' the. National Opinion Research Center 
estimates tha*t as many as 53.57. of the American population 
believes in the concept of life, after death in one form or 
another (Hynson, 1973)^' Anecdotal as well as • rudimentary 
cliPical evirt/ence for life in ±he hereafter *has been 
published, but for the most f)art, it has been met with a 
sJieptical eye by th^ scientifijc: community. Whether or not 

.life after death truly does ^xist or proves to be an altered 

» 

%tate of consciousness and mere "solipsistic fantasy" 
(^.iegel, 1980 -p. 927) cannot be known at this time. But it 
is possible to investiga-fee what it,means*to believe in life 
after death- 

Elizabeth Kubler-Ross <1975> and other thanatologists 
^Kave lorrg recognized the importance and defensive function of 
afterlife beliefs for dying patients arid their families. 
Belief in life after death was- not only thought to assuage 
the anxiety of the moribund "IBbund,, ^^but hope was then 
permitted in an otherwise hopeless situation.* Similarly, 
for families and caretakers, afterlife beliefs offered a kind 
of solace which mi ti g.ated .remorse and fear while enhancing 
their 'beliefs and National e. Suprisingly, however, the 
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empirical literature, although snial 1 , consistently fails to 
confirm the relationship between death fears and belief in 
the af ter 1 i f e ( Berman , 1 974; Berman & Hays , 1 973; 
Hynson,1978; Kprlychek, 1976; ' Osarchuck 5< Tatz, 1973). 

t I * * ^ * - 

' Two reasons may be thought to explain the lack of; 
significant findings.^ • The first' is strictly^ 

methodological. Thusfar, only small* samples of 

'predominantly college aged adults have been used in 
exaiT^ining the varianc^ accounted. it may, however be more 
germane to' investigate afterlife effects with an age group 

^ that has *corlsi der;abl y closer ' proximity to death, ie. , the 
elderly. Secondly, the anxiety level associated with a 

* 4 

person* s' cogn it ij3n, may be more meaningf ul than the actual 

cognition. While a person's beliefs may at times be , 

uncertain, his/tier anxiety level generally indicates what 

he/she is feeding. Invariably, it is a person's anxiety 
t 

level that is reflecH^d in their pverall well-being. 

The purpose of the study was to investigate the effects 
of afterlife anxiety and Wellness in the elderly. 
Demographic variables such as gender '(Klppfer 8< Price, 1978) 
age <Hyn son, 19.78) and education XBerman & Hays, 1973) which^ 
have been previously tesjtabl i shed werr-e entered into thJs 
analysis for replication purposes. Wellness was inferred 
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from scores on >iarious health {neasures-^^ the idea being that 
those elders who are less well should be anxious about their 
own death and the afterlife. ^ 

.. ■ ' ^ , 

Method 

Two hundred and ninety three (N=293> Los Angeles elderly* 

were selected in a ^ quasi -experimental afterr only 

non~equi val ent , groups design. Data was collected by a 

psychologist and a graduate student »^ho interviewed the 

subjects. Individuals were * screened for English la(j[Tguage, 

disability, and Impairment by selecting only English 

speaking, ambubatory and physically unimpaired subjects. 

, When deemed necessary, a standard mental status examination 

(Kahn et al., I960)' was included to rulp out, dementia. 

Additionally, ali subjects * were Caucasian, controlling for 

race. • " / 

Subjeicts were obtained from two settings in Izwo manners 

.« 

of selection. , Prospective community participants (N^^lBfe) 

■* 

were acquired through door — to-door canvassing^ of apartments 
and multipurpose .centers of an age concentrated section of 
the city. The community group rconsisted of elders who were ' 
actively participaiing in at least one group membership 
[organization. The institutionalized elders (N=107) wer^ 
)oard-and-care level residents selected from a list of names 
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provided by i nstitutional personnel . Each subj ect signed 
and return'ed an informed consent agreement and completed the 
interview schedule at that time. The amount %f time 
necessary to complete the schedule \ approximatect ^ne hour. 
Subjects then returned the forms to the invest igator . 



The mean age of the sample was X^5.4 years (S.D.=7.0 

years) . ^^m^/sampl e was oyerrepr^sentati ve of elders in terms 

of gender (80.5% female), race 100^:0% Caucasian) and 

• ^ 

religion (84.3 Jewish). Most .were retired (76. 4X) though 

some reported part-time (9.1%) and full-time (5.5%) 

employment. Income tendecf' to be quite low (24*4%) reporting 
« 

income below ^$4000. per annum). Education /was^ ' high (29.5% 

reporting at least one college degree) with about one in 

J ■ 

four (22.4%) subjects reporting themselves a^ beiing married. 

The interview schedule consisted of a demographic data 
sheet, , an afterlife anxiety measure and several items of 
elderly- wellness. Physical wellness was measured by an. 
^abbreviated version of the Cornell Medical Index (Brodman et 
al., 1949). Psychological health was assessed usin9 the 
Symptom Checklist-90, a Ninety item psychiatric inventor^ 
with good' rteliability and validity (Derogatis ?< Cleary, 
1977) • A futher mq,asure of elderly .wellness was included. 
The highly valid single item measure of perceived time reads 
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6 

"Time moves f aster/slpwer/same as always" <Baum, 1982) - 
Afterlife ^anxiety was measured "from) the J-item of the 
Tempi er/Mctlordie Scale • (McMordie,* 1979). The item r'bads 
"The subject of life after death troubles me greatly" and is 
scored on a 7-point Likert type scale- Pearson' fcorrelations 
were then performed on all 293 cases. 



Results • 

s 

Table. 1 presents the means, standard deviations, and 
correlations for all variables in the study. No' demography c 



Insert Table 1 About Here 



data was found i^o be related to af ter 1 if^e^ ,anx i ety at the 
p<.05 level *of significance. Similarily, the two measures of 
health^, physical (r=.04) and psychological wellness <r=.O04) 



failed to confirm the hypothesised relationship. However, 
two other variables were -lound to be significantly 
rel ated to af terl if e anx iety. \ Both perception of time 
<r = .15, .p ^ <.01) and insti tutioTialli zation <r=-.19, p <.O01) 
produced • moderately j low, but highly significant 
coefficients. 
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Discussion 

The hypothesis that after 1 if e. anxiety would - be related 

to weli-being in ^the elderly* was not supported by the. 

i 

data. The lack of significant findings is consistent with 
other research in / the field that fails to. show most effects 
when examining the afterlife belief variable (Berman, 1974; 
Klopfer 5c Price, 1974; KurLychek, 1978 and Qrsarchuk «c Tatz, 
1973? 1. Anxiety ccancernlng afterlife belief is apparently 
ho better at predicting than the actual cognition of 
afterlife belief itself. 

However^ two other variables; were., found* ta be 
significantly related to afterlife anxiety in older persons.^ 
Perceived time was inversely related to . afterlife anxiety. 
That is, for those .elders who perceive time as slower,^ 
there is an increase in anxiety concerning the afterlife. 
This- makes serise. For those elders who perceive time as 
slow, there is mor^e opportunity to dwell on af terl if e and 
the anxiety associated with it. Similarly, the second 

r 

finding that institutionlization is negatively related/ to 
afterlife beliefs, is consistent wfth the first finding in 
the sense that institutionalization ^ is. generally reserved 
for those elders who are not in mai nstpeam. society: . «id. for 
Whom time, has "slowed down. With insti^tutionaiization, 
more, first, hand opportunity to encounter death of pe.ers, may 
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occur, causing thdm to reflect upon afterlife in a jiegative 
or anxiety producing way. .Conversely, their community 
rnvolved counterparts are more active and busy participating 
in group membership clubs, event pla^nxng^* and 'socially 
organizing ttiemselves to reflect updn an afterlife* They are 
sim'ply .too concerned with - their lives in \he * here and 
now*" Othjer ^ j-eaearcti has hated " the interactiart between 
c^ammunity involvement, ' faster . time^ ♦ perception • and 
maintaining a purpose in life (Baum, 19SZ>^. 



Both correlations . coef f iecents^ howev^ were r quite low 

! 

50 at best the result^ are eguivi col. .Part of. the reason liiay 
be due to complex nature of the aft^rlrTS .anxiety variable 
which like afterlife belief and death anxiety demonstrates 
poor results, empirically* While improved psychometric© would 
undoubtably enhance the ad^quacry of the construct, • a 
theoretical . mohkey wrench ^ accompanies any methodolgical. 
gains. One boldly stated, "I've already had 

coronary.. • ^so I'm not * afraid." Was this person 
cownterphobic to death's impact, denying his fear or is^he 
truly* unafraid?. Similarly, does. the laurkJof anxiety about 
the afterlife indicate an. i nvolvement-r in life's daily 
activities and^ lack of ^ preoncupation with death, or simply 
an ommission of a belief in the concept. For instance, in 
this study, • many ^/Tnstitutional ized elders we^ of 
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• • 9 

European -Jewish decerit — an ethnicity/religion with modferate 
afterlife beliefs. Berrfian <1974) has noterf th« effect of 
religioLLsity as an intervening variable in afterLife belief 
and death ^fears^ but it is uncertain which variables -are 
involved: — ethno-religious^ social^ or other, psychoLogtcal 
ones such as emotional attachment and bonding.'^ 

Clearly, more definitive work in methodology and theory 
buildicT^ is indix^ted. It will ^be ; . important • +or 
gerontal ogi s±s tn pursjte ' ^ research^ i ntcx: . . bel i ef s ' and 
emotions held by olcler persons conterning afterlife and 
death. It is certain that elders have anxiety about death 
.and life after death., but why this is so remains very muqrh a 
mystery 
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An earlier versiorr of this • paper was presented, at the 35th 
Annual Scientific Meeting of the Gerantol oloQical Society, 
BoS^n^ 193^^ The author" would Like' to ttiank Dori Kotzen 
and Mark Sharps for their assistance.. . ' 
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Table 1 ■■ 

t 

Meansij^ Standard Delations and Pearaooj 

* Correlations of All Variables 

s 



Variables 




S.D. 


r 


• 


2.75 ■ 


1.59 


I 


Gender 


1.80 


' ^.39 


-.d5 


Tncx-iifcf- 


1.44 ■ 


* .49 . 


.06 ■ 


Education , 


1.94'. - 


'.si 


^ .03 


Age ^ 


75.4 


.07 


■ -.06 


Marital Status 


' .22 


.42 


.002 


.Health' 


17.72 


10.78 


.004 * ■ 


'Psycfiologicsi Health 


1.48 '■ 


.38 


.04 

i 


Perceived Time 


.1;51 


.73 . 


-.'15** 


Iiptitutional 1 zation 


.29 . 


.46 


_ 19*** 



*• £^.05 
** £<.01 



*** 



£<.001 
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